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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To attempt to disarm the severity of cri- 
ticism by humiliation or entreaty, would 
be a hopeless task. Waving every ap- 
ology, the Author, therefore, has only to 
remark, that the motives of a writer must 
ever remain a secret, but the ¢endency of 
what he writes, is capable of being ascer- 
tained; and is in reality the only consi- 
deration in which the Public are interested. 
The author is concerned at an unexpected 
coincidence in the text, betwixt this and a 
very excellent discourse, delivered on a 
similar occasion, and published by his 
much esteemed friend, the Rev. Francis 
Coxe. The coincidence was entirely ac- 
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cidental, and the text in each instance 


being employed very much in the manner 
of a motto, it is hoped the train of thought 
will be found sufficiently distinct. He 
cannot conclude without recommending 


to the Public, and to the young especially, — 


the serious perusal of the above-mentioned 
animated and impressive discourse. 
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SERMON, 


ETC. ETC. 


PROVERBS, xix. 2. 


THAT THE HEART BE WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE, IT IS NOT GOOD, 


Turovenovt every part of this book,. the 
author is copious and even profuse in the praises 
of knowledge. To stimulate to the acquisition 
of it, and to assist in the pursuit, is the professed 
design with which it was penned. Zo know 
wisdom and instruction ; to perceive the words 
of understanding ; to receive the instruction of 
wisdom, justice, and gyudgment, and equity ; to 
give subtlety to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion. — 


Though it is evident from many passages, that 
in the encomiums to which we have referred, the 


author had principally in view divine knowledge, 
yet from other parts it is equally certain he by 
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no means intended to exclude from these com- 
mendations, knowledge in general ; and as we 
propose this afternoon to recommend to your 
attention the Sabbath-day Schoo! established in 
this place, a few reflections on the utility of 
knowledge at large, and of religious knowledge 
in particular, will not ke deemed unseasonable. 


1. Let me request your attention to a few re- 
marks on the utility of knowledge in general. 
It must strike us, in the first place, that the ex- 
tent to which we have the faculty of acquiring it. 
forms the most obvious distinction of our species. 
In inferior animals, it subsists in so small a de- 
gree, that we are wont to deny it to them alto- 
gether, the range of their knowledge, if it deserve 
the name, is so extremely limited, and their ideas 
so few and simple. Whatever is most exquisite 
in their operations, is referred to an instinct. 
which working within a narrow compass, though 
with undeviating uniformity, supplies the place, 
and supercedes the necessity of reason. In in- 
terior animals, the knowledge of the whole species 

is possessed by each individual of the species, 
while man is distinguished by numberless diver- 
sities in the scale of mental improvement. Now 
to be destitute in a remarkable degree of an ac- 
quisition which forms the appropriate possession 
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of human nature, is degrading to that nature, 
and must proportionably disquality it for reaching 
the end of its creation. 


As the power of acquiring knowledge is to be 
ascribed to reason, so the attainment of it mightily 
strengthens and improves it, and thereby enables 
it to enrich itself with further acquisitions. 
Knowledge in general expands the mind, exalts 
the faculties, refines the taste of pleasdre, and 
opens innumerable sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. By means of it, we become less depen-— 
dent for satisfaction upon the sensative appetites, 
the gross pleasures of sense are more easily de- 
spised, and we are made to feel the superiority of 
the spiritual to the material part of our nature. 
Instead of being continually solicited by the in- 
fluence and irritation of sensible objects, the mind 
can retire within herself, and expatiate in the cool 
and quiet walks of contemplation. The author 
of nature has wisely annexed a pleasure to the 
exercise of our active powers, and particularly to 
the pmsuit of truth, which if it be in some in- 
stances less intense, is far more durable than the 
gratifications of sense, and is on that account in- 
comparably more valuable. Its duration, to say 
nothing of its other properties, renders it more 
valuable. It may be repeated without satiety, 


and pleases afresh on eyery reflection upon it. 
These are self-created satisfactions, always with- 
in our reach, not dependent upon events, not re- 
quiring a peculiar combination of circumstances 
to produce or maintain them, they rise from the 
mind itself, and inhere, so to speak, in its very 
substance. Let the mind but retain its proper 
functions, and they spring up spontaneously, un- 
solicited, unborrowed, and unbought. Even the 
difficulties and impediments which obstruct the 
pursuit of truth, serve, according to the economy 
under which we are placed, to render it more in- 
teresting. The labour of intellectual search re- 
sembles and exceeds the tumultuous pleasures of 
the chase, and the consciousness of overcoming 
a formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some 
happy discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a 
conquest, without those corroding reflections by 
which the latter must be impaired. Can we doubt 
that Archimedes, who was so absorbed in his con- 
templations as not to be diverted by the sacking 
of his native city, and was killed in the very act 
of meditating a mathematical theorem, did not 
when he exclaimed evgyxa ! eveyxe !* feel a trans- 


port as genuine as ever was experienced after the 
most brilliant victory ? 


*T have found it! | have found it ' 
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But to return to the moral good which results 
from the acquisition of knowledge ; it is chiefly 
this, that by multiplying the mental resources, it 
has a tendency to exalt the character, and, in 
some measure, to correct and subdue the taste 
for gross sensuality. It enables the possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) in an innocent at least, if not in a useful 
manner. The poor man who can read, and who 
possesses a taste for reading, can find entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair 
to the public-house for that purpose. His mind 
can find him employment when his body is at 
rest; he does not lie prostrate and afloat on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whither- 
soever the impulse of appetite may direct. There | 
is in the mind of such a man an intellectual spring 
urging him to the pursuit of mental good ; and if 
the minds of his family also are a little cultivated, 
conversation becomes the more interesting, and 
the sphere of domestic enjoyment enlarged. The 
calm satisfaction which books afford, puts him 
into a disposition to relish more exquisitely, the 
tranquil delight inseparable from the indulgence 
of conjugal and parental affection: and as he 
will be more respectable in the eyes of his family 
than he who can teach them nothing, he will be 
naturally induced to cultivate whatever may 
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preserve, and shun whatever would impair, that 
respect. He who is inured to reflection will 
carry his views beyond the present hour ; he will 
extend his prospecta little into futurity, and be 
disposed to make some provision for his approach- 
ing wants; whence will result an increased mo- 
tive to industry, together with a care to husband 
his earnings, and to avoid unnecessary expense. 
The poor man who has gained a taste for good 
books, will in all likelihood become thoughtful ; 
and when you have given the poor a habit of 
thinking, you have conferred on them a much 
greater favour than by the gift of a large sum of 
money, since you have put them in possession of 
the principle of all legitimate prosperity. 


I am persuaded that the extreme profligacy, 
improvidence, and misery, which are so prevalent 
among the labouring classes in many countries, 
are chiefly to be ascribed to the want of educa- 
tion. In proof of this we need only cast our 
eyes on the condition of the Irish, compared 
with that of the peasantry in Scotland. Among 
the former you behold nothing but beggary, 
wretchedness, and sloth: in Scotland, on the 
contrary, under the disadvantages of a worse 
climate and more unproductive soil, a degree of 
decency and comfort, the fruit of sobriety and 
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industry, are Conspicuous among the lower 
classes. And to what is this disparity in their 
situation to be ascribed, except to the influence 
of education? In Ireland, the education of the 
poor is miserably neglected ; very few of them 
can read, and they grow up in total ignorance 
of what it most befits a rational creature to un- 
derstand : while in Scotland the establishment of 
tree-schools in every parish, an essential branch 
ot the ecclesiastical constitution of the country, 
brings the means of instruction within the reach 
of the poorest, who are there inured to decency, 
industry, and order. 


Some have objected to the instruction of the 
lower classes, from an apprehension that it would 
litt them above their sphere, make them dissatis- 
fied with their station in life, and by impairing 


the habit of subordination, endanger the tran- 


quility of the state; an objection devoid surely 
of all force and validity. It is not easy to con- 
ceive in what manner instructing men in their 
duties can prompt them to neglect those duties, 
or how that enlargement df reason which enables 
them to comprehend the true grounds of autho- 
rity, and the obligation of obedience, should in- 
dispose them to obey. The admirable mecha- 
nism of society, together with that subordination 
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of ranks which is essential to its subsistence, is 
surely not an elaborate imposture, which the exer- 
cise of reason will detect and expose. The objection 
we have stated, implies a reflection on the social 
order, equally impolitic, invidious, and unjust. 
Nothing in reality renders legitimate government 
sO insecure as extreme ignorance in the people. 
It is this which yields them an easy prey to se- 
duction, makes them the victims of prejudices and 
false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their 
interference in a time of public commotion, is 
more to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano. 


The true prop of good government is opinion, 
the perception on the part of the subject of 
benefits resulting from it, a settled conviction, in 
other words, of its being a public good. Now 
nothing can produce or maintain that opinion 
but knowledge, since opinion is a form of know- 
ledge. Of tyrannical and unlawful governments, 
indeed, the support is fear, to which ignorance is 
as congenial as it is abhorrent from the genius 
of a free people. Look at the popular insurrec- 
tions and massacres in France: of what descrip- 
tion of persons were those ruffians composed 


who, breaking forth like a torrent, overwhelmed 


the mounds of lawful authority? Who were the 
cannibals that sported with the mangled carcases 
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and palpitating limbs of their murdered victims, 
and dragged them about with their teeth in the 
gardens of the Thuilleries? Were they refined 
and elaborated into these barbarities by the 
efforts of a too polished education ? No: they 
were the very scum of the people, destitute of 
all moral culture, whose atrocity was only equal- 
led by their ignorance, as might well be expect- 
ed, when the one was the legitimate parent of 
the other. Who are the persons who, in every 
country, are most disposed to outrage and vio- 
lence, but the most ignorant and uneducated of 
the poor ; to which class also chiefly belong those 
unhappy beings who are doomed to expiate their 
crimes at the fatal tree; few of whom, it has 
recently been ascertained, on accurate enquiry, 
are able to read, and the greater part utterly 
destitute of all moral or religious principle. 


Ignorance gives a sort of eternity to preju- 
dice, and perpetuity to error. When a baleful 
superstition, like that of the church of Rome, has 
once got footing among a people in this situa- 
tion, it becomes next to impossible to eradicate 
it: for it can only be assailed with success, by 
the weapons of reason and argument, and to 
these weapons it is impassive. The sword of 
ethereal temper loses its edge, when tried on the 
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scaly hide of this leviathan. No wonder the 
church of Rome is such a friend to ignorance ; 
it is but paying the arrears of gratitude in which 
she is deeply indebted. How is it possible for her 
not to hate that light which would unveil her 
impostures, and detect her enormities. 


_If we survey the genius of Christianity, we 
shall find it tobe just the reverse. It was ushered 
into the world with the injunction, go and teach 
all nations, and every step of its progress is to be 


ascribed to instruction. With a condescension 


worthy of its author, it offers information to the 
meanest and most illiterate ; but extreme igno- 
rance is not yf a state of mind favourable to it. 
The first churches were planted in cities (and 
those the most celebrated and enlightened) drawn 
neither from the very highest nor the very lowest. 
classes ; the former too often the victims of Juxury 
and pride, the latter sunk in extreme stupidity ; 
but from the middle orders, where the largest 
portion of virtue and good sense has usually re- 
sided. In remote villages, its progress was ex- 
tremely slow, owing unquestionably to that want 


of mental cultivation, which rendered them the 


last retreats of superstition ; insomuch that in the 
hith century, the abettors of the ancient idolatry 
began to be denominated Paganz, which properly 
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denotes the inhabitants of the country, in dis- 
tinction from those who reside in towns. At 
the Reformation, the progress of the reformed. 
faith went hand in hand with the advancement 
of letters ; it had every where the same friends and 
the same enemies, and next to its agreement with 
the Holy Scriptures, its success is chiefly to be » 
ascribed, under God, to the art of printing, the 
revival of classical learning, and the illustrious pa- 
trons of science attached to its cause. In the re- 
presentations of that glorious period, usually styled 
the Millenium, when religion shall universally 
prevail, it is mentioned as a conspicuous feature, 
that men shallrun to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased, That period will not be distinguished 
from the preceding, by men’s minds being more 
torpid and inactive, but rather by the consecration 
of every power to the service of the Most High. 
It will be a period of remarkable illumination, 
during which the light of the moon shall be as the 
Light of the sun, and the light of the sun as that of 
seven days. Every useful talent will be cultivated, 
every art subservient to the interests of man, be 
improved and perfected ; learning will amass her 
stores, and genius emit her splendour ; but the 
former will be displayed without ostentation, and 
the latter shine with the .sottened effulgence of 
humility and love. 
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2. We have hitherto spoken of the advantages 
of knowledge in general ; we proceed to notice 
the utility of redegrous knowledge in particular. 
Religion, on account of its intimate relation to 
a future state, is every man’s proper business, 
and should be his chief care. Of knowledge in 
general, there are branches which it would be 
preposterous in the bulk of mankind to attempt 
to acquire, because they have no immediate con- 
nection with their duties and) demand talents 
which nature has denied, or opportunities which 
providence has withheld. But with respect to 
the primary truths of religion, the case is dif- 
ferent; they are of such daily use and necessity, 
that they form not the materials of mental luxury, 
so properly, as the food of the mind. In im- 
proving the character, the influence of general 
knowledge is often feeble, and always indirect ; 
of religious knowledge the tendency. to purify 
the heart is immediate, and forms its professed 
scope and design. This is life eternal to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. To ascertain the character of the 
supreme Author of all things, to know, as far as 
we are capable of comprehending such a subject, 
what is his moral disposition, what the situation 
we stand in towards him, and the principles by 
which he conducts his administration, will be 
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allowed by every considerate person to be of the 
highest consequence. Compared to this, all other 
speculations or inquiries sink into insignificance ; 
because every event that can befal us, is in his 
hands, and by his sentence, our final condition 
must be fixed. To regard such an enquiry with 
indifference, is the mark not of a noble but of an 
abject mind, which immersed in sensuality, or 
amused with trifles deems itself unwotthy of 
eternal life. To be so absorbed in worldly pur- 
suits, as to neglect future prospects, is a conduct 
that can plead no excuse, until it is ascertained 
beyond all doubt or contradiction, that there is 
no hereafter, and that nothing remains but that 
we eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Even 
in that case, to forego the hope of immortality 
without a sigh; to be gay and sportive on the 


_ brink of destruction, in the very moment of re- 


linquishing prospects, on which the wisest and 
best in every age have delighted to dwell, is the 
indication of a base and degenerate spirit. If 
existence be a good, the eternal loss of it must be 
a great evil: if it be an evil, reason suggests the 
propriety of enquiring why it is so, of investigat- 
ing the maladies by which it is oppressed. Amidst 
the darkness and uncertainty which hang over our 
future condition, Revelation, by bringing life and 


immortality to light, affords the only relief. In 
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the Bible alone, we learn the real character of 
the Supreme Being, his holiness, justice, mercy, 
and truth : the moral condition of man, considered 
in his relation to Him is clearly pointed out, 
the doom of impenitent transgressors denounced, 
and the method of obtaining mercy, through the 
interposition ofa Uivine mediator, plainly revealed. 
There are two considerations which may suffice 
to evince the indispensable necessity of scriptural 
knowledge. 


1. The Scriptures contain an authentic disco- 
very of the way of salvation. They are a vevela- 
tion of mercy to a lost world; a reply to that 
most interesting enquiry, what we must do to be 
saved. The distinguishing feature of the Gos- 


' “pel system, is the economy of redemption, or 


the gracious provision the Supreme Being has 
thought fit to make for reconciling the world to 
himself, by the manifestation in human nature of 
his own Son. It is this which constitutes it the 
Gospel, by way of eminence, or the glad tidings 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, on the right 
reception of which, or its rejection, turns our 
everlasting weal or woe. It is not from the cha- 
racter of God as our creator, it should be remem- 
bered, that the hope of the guilty can arise ; the 
fullest developement of his essential perfections 
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could afford no reliet in this case, and therefore 
natural religion, were it capable of being carried 
to the utmost perfection, can never supersede the 
necessity of revealed. To inspire confidence, an 
express communication from heaven is necessary : 
since the introduction of sin has produced a pecu- 
liarity in our situation, and a perplexity in our 
prospects, which nothing but an express assurance 
of mercy can remove. | 


In what manner the blessed and only Poten- 
tate may think fit to dispose of a race of apos- 
tates, is a question on which reason can suggest © 
nothing satisfactory, nothing salutary: a ques- 
tion, in the solution of which, there being no data 
to proceed upon, wisdom and folly show alike, 
and every order of intellect is reduced to a level, 
for who hath known the mind of the Lord, or being 
his counsellor hath taught him. It is a secret 
which, had he not been pleased to unfold it, must 
have for ever remained in the breast of the 
Deity. This secret, in infinite mercy he has con- 
descended to disclose : the silence, not that which 
John witnessed in the Apocalypse, of half an hour, 
but that of ages, is broken, the darkness is past, 
and we behold, in the Gospel, the astonishing 
spectacle of Godin Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing to them their trespasses, 
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and sending forth his ambassadors to zntreat us 
in Christ’s name to be reconciled to God. To that 


strange insensibility with respect to the concerns 
of a future world, which is at once the indication 
and consequence of the fall, must we ascribe the 
languid attention, with which this communica- 
tion is received, instead of producing, as it ought, 
transports of gratitude and joy in every breast. 


This, however, we may be disposed to regard 
it, is unquestionably the grand peculiarity of the 
gospel, the exclusive boast and treasure of the 
scriptures, and most emphatically the way of sal- 
vation, not only as it reveals the gracious inten- 
tions of God to a sinful world, but as it lays a 
solid foundation for the supernatural duties of 
faith and repentance. All the discoveries of the 
gospel bear a most intimate relation to the cha- 
racter and offices of the Saviour ; from him they 
emanate, in him they centre ; nor is any thing 
we learn from the Old or New Testament of 
saving tendency, further than as a part of the 
truth as it is zn Jesus. The neglect of consi- 
dering revelation in this light, is a fruitful source 
of infidelity. Viewing it in no higher character 
than a republication of the law of nature, men 
are first led to doubt the importance, and next 
the truth of the discoveries it contains ; an easy 
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and natural transition, since the question of their 
importance is so complicated with that of their 
truth, in the scriptures themselves, that the most 
refined ingenuity cannot long keep them separate. 
It gives the knowledge of salvation by the re- 
mission of sins, through the tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the day-spring from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in dark- - 
ness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 

into the way of peace. While we contemplate it — 


under this its true character, we view it in its just 


dimensions, and feel no inclination to extenuate 
the force of those representations which are ex- 


pressive of its pre-eminent dignity. There is © | 


nothing will be allowed to come into comparison 
with it, nothing we shall not be ready to sacrifice 


for a participation of its blessings, and the exten- 


sion of its influence. The veneration we shall 
feel for the Bible, as the depository of saving 
knowledge, will be totally distinct, not only from 
what we attach to any other book, but from that 
admiration its other properties inspire ; and the 
variety and antiquity of its history, the light it 
affords in various researches, its inimitable touches 
of nature, together with the sublimity and beauty 
so copiously poured over its pages, will be deemed 
subsidiary ornaments, the embellishments of the 
casket, which contains the pearl of great price. 
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2. Scriptural knowledge is of inestimable value 
on account of its supplying an infallible rude of — 
fife To the most untutored mind, the informa- 
tion it affords on this subject, is far more full and 
precise than the highest efforts of reason could 
attain. In the best moral precepts issuing from 
human wisdom, there is an incurable defect in 
that want of authority which robs them of their 
power over the conscience ; they are obligatory 
no farther than their reason is perceived, a de- 
duction of proofs is necessary, more or less intri- 
cate and uncertain, and even when clearest, it is 

~ still but the language of man to man, respectable 
as sage advice, but wanting the force and authority 

of law. In a well-attested revelation, it is the 
Judge speaking from the tribunal, the supreme 
Legislator promulgating and interpreting his own 
laws. With what force and conviction do those 
Apostles and Prophets address us, whose mira- 
culous powers attest them to be the servants of 
the Most High, the immediate organs of the 
Deity ! As the morality of the Gospel is more 
pure and comprehensive than was ever inculcated 
before, so the consideration of its divine origina- 
tion, invests it with an energy, of which every 
system hot expressly founded upon it, is entirely 
devoid. We turn at our peril from him who 
speaketh to us from heaven. (a 
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Of an accountable creature, duty is the concern 
of every moment, since he is every moment 
pleasing or displeasing God. It is a universal 
element, mingled with every action, and qualify- 
ing every disposition and pursuit. The moral 
quality of conduct, as it serves both to ascertain 
and to form the character, has consequence in a 
future world, so certain and infallible, that it is 
represented in Scripture as a seed, no part of 
which is lost, for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also shall he reap. That rectitude which the in- 
spired writers usually denominate holiness, is the 
health and beauty of the soul, capable of bestow- 
ing dignity in the absence of every other accom- 

i. plishment, while the want of it leaves the pos- 
sessor of the richest intellectual endowments, a 
painted sepulchre. Hence resulst the indispen- 
sable necessity, to every description of persons, 
of sound religious instruction, and of an intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures as its genuine ~ 
source. 


It must be confessed, from melancholy experi- 
ence, that a speculative acquaintance with the rules 
of duty, is too compatible with the violation of its 
dictates, and that it is possible for the convictions 
of conscience to be habitually overpowered by the 
corrupt suggestions of appetite. To see distinctly 
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the right way, and to pursue it, are not precisely 
the same thing. Still nothing in the order of means 
promises so much success as the diligent inculca- 
tion of revealed truth. He who is acquainted with 
the éerrors of the Lord, cannot live in the neglect 
of God and religion with present any more than 
with future impunity ; the path of disobedience is 
obstructed, if not rendered impassable, and where- 
ever he turns his eyes he beholds the sword of 
divine justice stretched out to intercept his pas- 
sage. Guilt will be appalled, conscience alarmed, 
and the fruits of unlawful gratification embittered 
to his taste. 


It is surely desirable to place as many obstacles 
as possible in the path to ruin: to take care that 
the image of death shall meet the offender at every 
turn, that he shall not be able to persist without 


treading upon briars and scorpions, without forcing 


his way through obstructions more formidable than 
he can expect to meet with in a contrary course. 
{f you can enlist the nobler part of his nature un- 


der the banners of virtue, set him at war with — 


himself, and subject him to the necessity, should 
he persevere, of stifling and overcoming whatever 

is most characteristic of a reasonable creature, you 
_ have done what will probably not be unproductive 
of advantage. If he is at the same time reminded, 
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25 
by his acquaintance with the word of God, of a 


better state of mind being attainable, a better 


destiny reserved, provided they are willing and 
obedient, for the children of men, there is room 
to hope that wearied, to speak in the language of 
the prophet, in the greatness of his way, he will 
bethink himself of the true refuge, and implore 
the spirit of grace to aid his weakness, and subdue 
his corruptions. Sound religious instruction is a 
perpetual counterpoise to the force of depravity. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple ; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes ; the fear of the Lord 
ts clean, enduring for ever; the gudgments of 
the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. 


While we insist on the absolute necessity of an 


- acquaintance with the word of God, we are 


equally convinced it is but an instrument, which 
like every other, requires a hand to weild it, and — 
that important as it is in the order of means, the 
spirit of Christ can only make it effectual, which 
ought therefore to be earnestly and incessantly 
implored for that purpose. Open mine eyes, saith 
the Psalmist, and I shall behold wonderful things 
out of thy law. We trust it will be your care who 


have the conduct of the School we are recom- 
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mending to the patronage of this audience, to im- 
press on these children a deep conviction of their 
radical corruption, and of the necessity of the 
agency of the spirit, to render the knowledge 
they acquire, practical and experimental. Jn the 
morning sow your sced, in the evening withhold not 
your hand ; but remember that neither he that 
soweth, nor he that watereth, is any thing, it is 
God that giveth the increase. Be not satisfied with 
making them read a lesson, or repeat a prayer. 
By every thing tender and solemn in religion, 
by a due admixture of the awful considerations 
drawn from the prospect of death and judgment, 
with others of a more pleasing nature, aim to fix 
serious impressions on their hearts. Aim to pro- 
duce a religious concern, carefully watch its pro- 
gress, and endeavour to conduct it to a prosperous 
issue. Lead them to the footstool of the Saviour, 
teach them to rely, as guilty creatures, on his 
merits alone, and to commit their eternal interests 
entirely into his hands. Let the salvation of these 
children be the object, to which every word of 
your instructions, every exertion of your autho- 
rity, is directed. Despise the profane clamour, 
which would deter you from attempting to render 
them serious, from an apprehension of its making 
them melancholy, not doubting for a moment, 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
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dom, and that the path to true happiness lies 
through purity, humility, and devotion. Meditate 
the worth of souls : meditate deeply the lessons 
the Scriptures afford on their inconceivable value 
and eternal duration. While the philosopher wea- 
ries himself with endless speculations of their 
physical properties and nature, while, the politi- 
cian only contemplates the social arrangments of 
mankind and shifting forms of policy, fix your 
attention on the individual importance of inan, as 

the creature of God, and a candidate for immor- 
tality. Let it be your highest ambition to train 
up these children for an unchanging condition of 
being. Spare no pains to recover them to the 
image of God ; render familiar to their minds, in 
all its extent, the various branches of that hoda- 
ness, Without which none shall see the Lord, In- 
culcate the obligation, and endeavour to inspire 
the love of that rectitude, that eternal rectitude, 
which was with God before time began, was em- 
bodied in the person of his Son, and in its lower 
communications, will survive every sublunary 
change, emerge in the dissolution of all things, 
and be impressed, in refulgent characters, on the 
new heavens and the new earth, en which dwell- 
cth righteousness. Pray often with them, and for 
them, and remind them of the inconceivable ad- 
vantages attached to that exercise. Accustom 
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them to a punctual and reverential attendance at | 
the house of God: insist on the sanctification of 
the Sabbath, by such a disposal of time, as is 
suitable to a day of rest and devotion. Survey 
them with a vigilant and tender eye, checking 
every appearance of an evil and depraved dispo- 
sition the moment it springs up, and encouraging 
the dawn of piety and virtue. By thus training 
them up in the way they should go, you may 
reasonably hope that when they are old, they will 
not depart from it. 


We congratulate the nation, on the extent of 
the efforts employed, and the means set on foot, 
for the improvement of the lower classes, and 
especially the children of the poor, in moral and 
religious knowledge, from which we hope much 
good will accrue, not only to the parties concerned, 
but to the kingdom at large. These are the like- 
liest, or rather the only expedients that can be 
adopted, for forming a sound and virtuous popu- 
lace ; and if there be any truth in the figure, by 
which society is compared to a pyramid, it is on 
them its stability chiefly depends: the elaborate 
ornament at the top, will be a wretched compen- 
sation for the want of solidity in the lower parts 
of the scructure. These are not the times, in 
which itis safe for a nation to repose on the lap 
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of ignorance. If there ever were a season, when 
public tranquillity was ensured by the absence of 
knowledge, that season is past. The convulsed 
state of the world will not permit unthinking stu- 
pidity to sleep, without being appalled by phan- 
toms, and shaken by terrors, to which reason, 
which define,her objects and limits her apprehen- 
sions, by the reality of things, is a stranger. 
Every thing in the condition of mankind announ- 
ces the approach of some great crisis, for which 
nothing can prepare us but the diffusion of know- 
ledge, probity, and the fear of the Lord. While 
the wurld is impelled, with st‘ch violence, in op- 
posite directions; while a spgrit of giddiness and 
revolt is shed upon the nations, and the seeds of 
mutation are so thickly sown, the improvement 
of the mass of the people will be our grand secu- 
rity, in the neglect of which the politeness, the 
refinement, and the knowledge accumulated in 
the higher orders, weak and unprotected, will be 
‘exposed to imminent danger, and perish like a 
garland in the grasp of popular fury. Wisdom and 
knowledge shall be the stabilety of thy tumes, and. 
strength of salvation ; the fear of the Lord is his 

treasure. 


‘THE END. | 
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